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GOMMUNICATIVE TOURIST. 


(Continued from our last.) 


“YES, yes, my lass,” replied the 
doctor ; « Sir Charles Desmond’s daugh- 
ter left it only this morning, and desires 
me to tell you, she shall neither forget 
your attention, or your kindness; so 
take care ofthe things; I shall call fer 
them to-morrow morning, and perhaps 
I may take you along with them.” 

Though Maurice’s heart was the 
seat of universal kindness, yet he evi- 
dently gave Peggy this intelligence for 
the sole purpose of alarming the inhu- 
man master and mistress of the inn; 
who remained motionless, gazing alter- 
Nately at each other, and then at the 
Worthy surgeon and mrself. Boniface, 
as I have termed him, from the corpu- 
lency of his figure and rotundity of his 
face, was the first who regained the 
power of expression, and turning to 
Mr. Maurice, said, * I know you likes 
a joke ; but pray, doctor, do tell me, 
Whether that poor forlorn young wo- 
Man, who came in our turn-chaise, real- 
ly is married to Sir Charles Desmond's 
ton? for, somehow or other, I can’t for 


ave only a mind to hayea bitofa jokg. 
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HIGHLAND CHARACTERS; “ You cannot; forthe life of vou, help | 
OR, THE thinking I am deceiving you!” repeat~ — 





the life of me help thinking, as how you | 
*9 





ed Maurice, laying a strong emphasis 
on the word life ; « I tell you, she is 
married ; though your inhumanity was 
very near being her death. ] could not 
have conceived it possible, that a many 
living in the land of plenty, and whose — 
family is, in great measure, sepparted i 
by public expence, could have been so | 
distitute of common humanity, as to — 
suffer a poor young creature in Mrs, 
Desmond's situation almost to wanta 
bit of bread.”—* I am sure,” exclaim- 
ed the landlady, “ I sent one of the 
maids up every morning with as nicea | 
cup of teaas ever was drank, and told | 
her to ax the young lady whether we © 
had any thing she could relish; to be | 
sure, I don’t deny. but the day the coun= — 
ty meeting was, I was so hurried and 
flurried, I quite forgot the poor things ~ 
but then, doctor. them there good for= | 
nothing husseys ought to have given a © 
body a hint; yet allthe blame now is | 
throw upon poor me and my husbends © 
and that artful baggage, Peggy, ealled | 
a good girl; but she shall budge for its 
for I knows, by his honour’s looks there, 
(pointing to me) she bas been telling 
him a pack of iies” So saying, she lett 
us, to reflect upon the ill consequences 
which might arise from the unexpected 
wedding. ; 


Mr. Maurice, upon taking learg gf 
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me,engaged to call the following morn- 
ing. as 1 had faithiully promised Sir 
Charles, and his grateful daughter-in 
Jaw, to visit them again, before I pur- 
sued my journey to Carlisle. Having 
taken coffee, I again sat down to my 
evening amusement, writing, when my 
attention was arrested by discordant 
tones of scolding; 1 opened the door 
to discover from whence kh proceeded, 
and fourd it was o casioned by a dis 
pute between Peggy and her mistress. 
“1 tell you again,’ replied the former, 
“the gentleman never axed me no 
questions, except how long the poor 
thing had been at the inn; and I never 
said a word about your refusing to let 
her have any thing unless she preduc- 
edthe money to pay for it; but I will 
now, you may depend upon it; yes, 
yes, that I will, You sendup a liver 
wing of achicken indeed! I wonder 
the Almighty did not serda judgment 
on your head: why, that drop of broth 
the poor soul had, 1 paid for out of my 
own pocket; for she never had noth- 
ing from you, but a little tea and a bit 
of dried biead.” At thispatt ofthe con 
versation I crossec the passage. ‘ Go 
this instant, Peggy,” suid the alarmed 
lanclady,“ and make the blue-room bed, 
and see the sheets be well aired, I beg 
of you; though! know youare a trusty 
girl; go, go along, there’s a good las- 
see, and pray be quick.” 

Peggy did not appear the least aston- 
ished by the sudden change in the 
voice of her mistress; who, from the 
most thundering forte, had acquired 
the softest piano; but, taking a candle 
from the hand of the landlady, tripped 
away into the blue-room. 

The next morning,about nine o’clock, 
Mr. Maurice called by appointment, 
and we had the pleasure of hearing the 
patient bad enjoyed about two hours 
rest; and,asthe fever had in some de- 
gree abated, both the surgeons began to 
entertain hopes of his life. Mrs. Des- 
mond, howcver, was very indifferent: 
the agitation she had suffered the pre- 
ceding day was too much for her deli- 
cate health ; and Mr. M. recommended 
the loss of a little blood. Sir Charles, 
with the cordiality of a long acquaint- 





—— 


days at his house, un’il his sister should 
arrive, whom he had sent lor, to bea 
companion to his daughter-in-law. As 
this request was seconded by the young 
lacy, I found it impossible to refuse ; I 
therefore yielded to their pressing invi« 
tation, though it materially interfered 
with the plans I had formed. A fort- 
wight elasped in that painful situation 
which is excited by the rapid succes- 
sion of hope and fear; but, at the ex- 
piration of that period, both the sur- 
geons pronounced their patient ina fair 
way of recovery. 

Sir Georgee’s sister arrived three 
days after the summons was sent her; 
and, to Mrs. Desmond’s astouishment, 
proved an old acquaintance, whom she 
had met the last year at a family’s near 
Oxford, and who had expressed the 
warmest affection for that amiable 
young woman. That lady’s astonishment 
may be more easily conceived than ex- 
pressed, when in her newly-married 
neice she discovered the late Miss Lee- 
mon; and Caroline, who had dreaded 
the arrival of that lady, was delighted in 
finding her an old friend. As poor Des- 
‘mond’s health improved, we passed the 
greater part of our time in his chamber, 
and one evening he inquired by what 
chance | had traced my cousin; a smile 
on my countenance excited his curiosi- 
ty, and the grateful Caroline canuidly 
related the dreadful distress to which 
she was reduced, yet generously gloss- 
ing over as much as possible the inhu- 
man treatment she had received from 
the masterand mistress of the George. 

Though it had appeared impossible 
for any circumstance to ruflle the equa- 
nimity of Sir Charles Desmond’s tem- 
per, yet his indignation was raised to the 
highest pitch imaginable ; and he cen- 
sured me for not having disclosed the 
barberity of the landlord and landJady’s 
conduct, or the humane behaviour of 
Peggy, whom he declared he was de- 
termined to take into his service. Whilst 
Henry Desmond listened. to the recital, 
tears of tenderness, pity, and contrition, 
rolled rapidly down his pallid cheeks 
“ Oh, my beloved Coroline!” he ex- 
claimed, “ what sufferings have I been 





} the cause of—sufferings which, to atone 


ance, mplored me to puss tiyo or three | i} for, I would willingly sacrifice my life !’ 
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« You will atone for them, my beloved 
son, | trust, by the renunciation of your 
youthful follies,” replied the tender 
father. * Call them not, my too indulg- 
en! parent, by so soft aname ; say, rather 
vices. or detestable, hateful crimes.” 

“You have atoned—aniply atoned 
for them, my dearest Henry,” said Car- 
oline, embracing his emaciated hand ; 
“you have raised me toa rank to which 
unpardonable presumption alone could 
have induced me to aspire. Yet, heaven 
knows,”’ continued she, bursting into a 
flood of tears, * it was neither rank or 
fortune to which I aspired; it was my 
Henry himself, not his elevated station, 
thei called torth in my bosom the warm- 
est aficction and the tenderest regard ; 
and poverty with him, would be prefer- 
able to the most unbounded affluence 
with any other object.” 

Aloud ring at the gate interrupted 
this interesting conversation, and in a 
few moments Sir Charles was called 


the utmost difficulty I could tear my- 
self from that now happy family. whose 
expressions of gratitude were unbuund- 
ed; but urgent business compelled 
me to leave them at the expiration of 
three wecks. 


To have acquired the friendshtp of a 
man like Sir Charles Lesmond might 
justly be considered as one of the most 
fortunate events of my life; and, upon 
taking leave of that worthy family, I 
entered into a regular correspondence 
with the head of it. From Sir Charles I 
had the pleasure of hearing that he daily 
observed some new trait of goodness in 
his daughter-in-law ; and that his son, 
since his marriage, actually seemed a 
newly-created being. 

My readers are not to imagine that 
because my mind had been occupied in 
acts of benevolence, I was inattentive 
to the important charge which had been 
intrusted to my protection ; for, on the 
contrary, I kept up a regular corres- 





out of the room. Who can it be, at 
this late hour?’ said Mrs. Melmouth, | 
which was the name of the baronet’s | 
widowed sister Haif an hour elasped, 
Without our receiving any tidings ofthis | 
Usexpeeted guest, when Sir Charles! 
entered the room with a smiling aspect, | 
and approached his son’s bed, saying 
* A vew-found relation, my dear Hen- 
ty, bas taken a long journey, for the 
purpose of congratulating you upon | 
your marriage ; but, as you have alrea- | 
dy talked a great deal, he must not agi-} 


_—— —— 


tate you this evening, and therefore I 
shall introduce Caroline in vour stead. 
Come, my love. do not be frightened at 
trusting yourself with two old men.” 
Sir Charles, as he said this, offered | 
his hand to Caroline, without naming | 
Who was the unexpected guest; but, as 
Soon as he quitted the sick man’s cham- . 
ber, in the most cautious manner he | 
explained it, and in less than five min- | 
Utes that amiable young woman found | 





herself pressed to the bosom of her at- | 
teched parent. 

To Mr. Leemon Sir Charles. had 
Written, without’ making either son or 
daughter acquainted with it, two days 
after tlie marriage ; anc that gentleman 


pondence with her, and also with the 
lady under whose care she had been 
placed From these letters I may truly 


'lsay I derived a refinement of felicity ; 


for those from my intended wife were 
filled with the most artless, yet deli- 
cate expressions of attachment, whilst 
those which I received from her in- 
structress, confirmed my opinion of the 


| natural strength of her understanding, 


and the native purity of her mind. « I 
can assure you, on my honour,” said 


'| Miss Mackintosh’s amiable preceptress, 


in one of her epistles, ‘I conside: you 
as one of the most fortunate of men ; for 
my beloved pupil is indefatigable in 
her endeavours to improve a naturally 
good understanding, and to render her- 
self worthy of being the friend and 
companion of the man she is destined to 
wed; and as to her heart, it appears to 
me perfect: in short, she secms a crea- 
ture formed without the slightest pro- 


| pensity to any vice.” 


(To be continued.) 
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He is wise who complains against no 
one, for he thereby avoids or choaks 
many animosities. If the enemy be not 





Tealily accepted an invitation so truly 
aiicring to his feclings. It was with 





converted by patience, he is, at alt 


‘eyents, disarmed. 
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in America? Or where do we so often 
see persons drive their pair of horses, 





From the Boston Spectator, 
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THE WRITER. 


- (Concluded from our last.) 


Money must be had for every fash- 
ionabie amusement, when they could 
pav neither their bakers’ nor grocers’ 
bills; and all their children were edu- 
cuted in the expensive accomplishments 
of music and dancing, whilst the ser- 
vants were obliged to sue for their 
monthly wages. But amidst all the 
spien tor of biyvh life, and whilst he was 
giving bails aid sunpers and costly en- 
terlaininents, the world was astonished 
to sce Mr. Spenditt, come out bankrupt 
But he very honestiy surrendered all 
his property according to the act, paid 
one cent on a dollar, for which the law 
gave him a recciptin full; and began 
life ugain, as he used to say witha clear 
conscience, and, what was still better, 
clear of all debts, dues, and demands. 
His wife,to ve sure,kept all herrich fur- 
niture ; for what creditor could take any 
thing from a lady and one who had been a 
toast. Thus they were able to keepup 
appearances ; uppearances deceived 
some, fair words and promises deceived 
others ; it was the fashion to do busi- 
ness on credit, and no one could refuse 
to trust so genteel a man as Mr Spen- 
ditt. He therefore lived in his usual 
style, till a second embarrassment 
brought him “ within the limits” Here 
however he lived in style; his cards 
and billets were all dated from Court- 
Street, on gilt paper, and he cracked 
his bottle of wine, and eat his suppers 
with a brace of wax candles on his ta- 
ble. He knew his “ merciless cred- 
itors,’ could keep him here but forty 
days, and at the expiration of that time, 
the law once more sat him at liberty 

s* with a clear conscience.” 

Among the numerous blessings, 
which we enjoy in this our happy re- 
public over other countries, some peo- 
ple might think we ought to reckon 
that of being able to live upon the in- 
dustry of others ; for where do we find 
that a man can so easily emerge from 
the embarrassment of his affairs, and 
tise on the distresses of his creditors, as 





and appear at public places, in the 
height and extravagance of fashion, af- 
ter having more than once, paid only 22 
on a pound of their debts, thus extra. 
vagantly contracted? And yet, if we 
were to attend to the numerous peti- 


4|tions which are yearly sent up to the 


legislature for their relief, and the un- 
remiiting endeavors of debtors to gain 
the public to their side, and prejudice 
it against their oppressors, we might be 
led tu believe that all creditors ought to 
be banged, and their property confiscat- 
ed for the benefit and behoof of that 
suffering part of the community, which 
they had so seriously injured by trust. 
ing them. 


The Romans, as they had a barbar- 
ous methed of treati,.g those who would 
not pay their debts, so they observed a 
solemn sort of ceremony in contracting 
them. In verbal bargains there were 
fixed forms; questions were asked and 
answers were given regarding such 
bargains, before witnesses. There was 


-the Reus Stipulandi, and the Reus Pro- 


mittendi. Sometimes an oath was re- 
quired, and the promise repeated toa 
second person Astifiulator, The per- 
son, who promised, also usually had 
some correspondent obligation, &c. 


Conversing the other day with Dr. 
Reverie upon this subject, he told me 
he had reac of a country (but, as he isa 
great dreamer, I rather suspect he 
dreamt it) where the laws provided that 
every person, when he contracted 4 
debt, should receive a sort of little 
medal, as a memento of his obligation 
to pay, and was bound to wear it at his 
button hole, that the public might also 
know how much he owed, and thereby 
be better able to judge whether it would 
be safe to trust him. 


The old gentleman usually winds up 
his stories with some attempt at humor: 
and upon the present occasion he ob- 
served, that if the law was such in our 
country, we should often meet men with 
more badges, than was ever worn by 





Lord Nezson himself in all bis glory: 
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THE SEASON. 
"Tis done! dread winter spreads his latest 


glooms, 


gnd reigns tremendous o‘er the conquer‘d 
year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain } 
Thomson. 


Waocanattentively survey the dreary 
ecene, which now sv awfuily presents 
itself, without exclaiming with the po- 

tic moralist, 


* Behold fond man ! 

Gee here thy pictur‘d life. Pass tome few 
yerrs ; 

Thy flow‘ring epring, thy summer‘s ardent 
strength, 

Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at last, 

Aid shuts the scene !” 





How changed—how sadly changed is 
now the fuce of nature ! No mere in all 
her vernal pride she smiles triumphant 
in the consciousness of her own native 
glory, but vanquished yi. ids to the ty- 
rannic force of rcsistless winter, whose 
tremendous reign spreads desolation 
round, and fills the affiighted miid with 
horror. From the inclemency of so 
awful and so trying aseason where shall 
the poor and needy fly ?—where shelter 
themselves from the fury of the storm 
that gathers round them? or where, 
ah! where warm the breast which the 
frost has chilled ?—Poorest of misera- 
bles! wretched to an extreme, how 
cruel your fate—how melancholy—how 
pitiable your present situation ! 


* Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 

Whom pleasure, pow‘er, and affluence sur- 
round s 

They who their thoughtless hours in giddy 
mirth, 

And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 

Al! little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel this very moment death, 

And all the sad variety of pain; 

How many pine in want and dungeon glooms, 

Shut from the common air, and common use 

Of their own limbs! how many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery ! sore pierc‘d by wintry winds, 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Gf cheerless poverty !” 


Those whose affluence fortunately 
Stcures them from the inclemency of 








the season, are apt to forget the severi. 
ty to which others by their poyerty are. 
unhappily exposed. They reflect not 
on the greatness of that distress which 
by their sympathy they might mitigate, 
or by their charity remove. Far from. 
the house of mourning, they neither 
see nor conceive the miserics it cone 
tains. In the luxurious enjoyment of 
their own super-abundance, how little 
do they think on the necessities of the 
poor, who “ groan beneath a thousand 
ills!” and who, as fellow-creatures and 
fellow-christians, have a just Claim on 
their charity and benevolence for all 
that relief which their distress may ree 
quire, and which they, alas! are but 
too often denied. But let not the neg- 
lected sons and daughters of penury. 
and distress too much deplore the crue 
elty of their fate, which subjects them 
to such a train of miseries so hard to 
sustain, since atime will come when 
the scene shall be changed, and whem 
“ those who now sow in tears shall reap: 


injoy.” 


“ Ye good distress‘d ! who here unbending 
stand 

Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up a while, 

‘And what your bounded view, which only 
saw 

A little part, deem‘d evil, is no more : 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded spring encircie all.” 


—_ 








EXTRACT FROM A LETTER BY A FE- 
MALE INDIAN TO THE LADIES OF 
NEW-YORRK. 


“¢ May each ofyou have in your habita- 
tions,a fair shrub,or little tree, as a fam- 
ily tree of peace.—May the exhalations 
from it be as the sweet odours of incense 
to gladden your apartments, or as the 
leaves of the sweetest trees in the for- 
est, when the vernal morn lifts her glis- 
tening forehead from the great lake, 
and darts the splendors of her eyes a- 
slant the dewy earth. Let no rude 
sounds of discord or disquiet, be as a 
blighting wind, to wither the leaves of 
this family tree; no distress, nor dis- 
trust, like athick fog, cast an unkindly 
mildew to taint them ; but may the hus- 
band’s cyes, like the sun beams, cheer 
i‘s roots, and the woman's voice, as a 
gentle breeze, fan its branches, and ex- 
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pand its swelling buds. Let her draw 
deep into her breast the balsam of its 
affluence, and her life breathe forth and 
improve the fragrance.—Tius with 
purest flame, the fire of concord shall 
glow unextinguished upon your hearths, 
and domestic bliss shall every day add 
fresh fuel to increase its strength.” 


ANECDOTES. 


Some time ago one of the Society of 
Briends, in Philadelphia, took a suspi- 
@ion that his wood heap was diminish- 
ing with unusual rapidity In conse- 
quence of this conjecture, he began to 
watch at night, and soon discovered the 
' nocturnal plunderer, whom he knew to 
be one of his neighbours. Next morn- 
ang he went toa wharf, and bought a 
eord of wood. He directed the carter 
to cast it down before the door of the 
thief. The man surprised by such a 
gircumstance, enquired with some 
warmth what was the design of doing 
so? Friend,” replied his benefactor, 
* I do not wish thee to break thy neck 
from the top ofmy woodheap. While 
') this cord lasts thou wilt have no occa- 
sion for stealing.” The present of wood 
Was accepted. 
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A Dutchman and his wife were trav- 
elling ; they sat down by the road, ex- 
Pecedingly fatigued The wife sighed, 
I wish Iwas in Heaven—The husband 
replied, Iwish I was at the tavern. 
§ Oh, you old rogue, says she, you always 
want to get the dest filace. 

— < 
POLITICAL OSIERS. 


When Sir Robert had any material 
point to carry in the houee, he used to 
ask some of the neutral members, along 
vith a party of his staunch friends, to 
sup with him the preceding evening, 
when he always took care that the bot- 
sle should move pretty briskly. Being 


xd his guests so deeply, the shrewd 
Htatesman replied, “I do it with the 
Mame view that basket-makers steep 
Wneir osicrs in water the day before 
hey use them, that they may bend the 
asier.”” 


nce asked by a friend, why he drench- } 


a 
BLINDNESS INSTRUCTIVE, 

An Eastern writer once asked a cer- 
tain philosopher, by what means he had 
gained so much wisdom? I pained 
it,” replied the philosopher, “ by imi- 
tating the blind, who never move asivp 
ill they have sounded with their stick 
the ground on which they are to trust 
themselves.” 

—_—p—. 
CURIOUS BENEVOLECE. 


The Abbe St. Real recounts a partie. 
ular anecdote about the passage of the 
Rhine, under Lewis XIV. The Compte 
deG seeing Marshall D about tothrow 
himself into the river, stopped him with 
a pistol at his breast. “1 see (suid ne) 
you would be happy to get yourself 
drowned ; a fellow like you. overhead 
in debt, may not mind it ; but pay me 
the 2000 Louis de Ors you owe me, 
and then you may go to the devil.” 


Te 


MORALS. 


PILIAL PIETY. 


—PpR'YTHEE 7'rim, quoth my father, 
—W hat dost thou mean, by. honouring 
thy father and thy mother ?”” 

Allowi.g them, an’t please your hon- 
or, three half-pence a day, out of my 
pay when they grow vld.—And di ‘st 
thou do that 7'rim ? sai Yorick—He 
did, indeed, replied my uncle Toby — 
Then, Trim, said Yorick, springing out 
of his chair and taking the Corporal by 
the hand, thou art the best conmenta- 
tor upon that part of the Decalogue 5 
and I honour thee more for it, Co: po- 
ral Trim, than if thou badst had a hand 
in the Talmud itself —Sterne. 


—aee— 
MAXIM. 


A great woman not imperious, a fair 
woman not vain, a woman of common 
talents not jealous, an accomplished wo- 
'man who scorns to shine—are four 
wonders, just great enough to be divid- 
ed among the four quarters of the globe 


-_———a 0D aa 


One enemy is too much for a man in 
an exalted station; and a hundred 








friends are too few. 
j 
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LINES. 
« An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books.‘ 
Thomson. 


Hatt bard of the North,shade of Thomson all 
hal! 
Could I dip but my pen in fair Helicon‘s 
stream, 
I'd breathe me a wish to accord with thy 
strains, 
And indulge my gay fancy for once with a 
dream. 
The blessing I ask is unknown but to few, 
And on poverty seldom attends ; 
Tis likewise unknown (o ambition and strife, 
For ye powers that wish—is a friend. 


Task not for grandeur nor sigh not for wealth, 
No, far from those lodgings of watching and 
care, 

I would hie to the cottage that graces yon 
glen, 

And in imnocent peace pass my days sweetly 
there. 


Of books, should my choice be judiciously 
made, 
And with them oft an hour I‘d spend, 
A cheerful sufficiency‘d bring me content, 
And ye powers it would give me a friend. 
Wot quite like an hermit, that outcast cf man, 
Mirth and joy should oft visit my cot ; 
A side — at the world and I'd say to my- 
se 
Ahi blest, far more blest, is my lot. 
And when time‘s aged finger should point to 
the grave, 
At the down hill of life where my cheerful 
steps bend, 
I'd secure to myself in the mansions of rest, 
I'd secure, oh ye mortals, a—Friend. 


Some tell me ye votaries of pleasure and care, 
Who deign not your footsteps as hither to 
bend, 
With enough for. myself and a something to 
spare, 
Who on this side the grave could deny 
me a friend, ELLA. 
— 6 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


FROM AN OLD BACHELOR. 


What greater blessings can kind Heaven send, 
an a sincere, indulgent Female friend ? 
hat greater blessings can we ask than this, 
ie greatest surely of all earthly bliss ? 
atcomfort is it when the mind’s depress’d, 
0 lodge our sorrows in a faithful breast ? 


Weet friendship all our passions can con- 
troul, 








Mevigte grief and eas the torttr’d soul. 
M, P. 


—_—. 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


LINES 


Address‘d to Miss——~on her soliciting a few 
lines from the author. 


“ What is this world ! thy school, O misery ¥ 
Thy only lesson is to learn to suffer, 
And he who knows not that, is born for noth- 
ing” Young « 
Tre trifling boon dear girl you ask, 
I'll freely give thro‘ friendship clear ; 
And light with me shall be the task, 
Perchance ‘twill make the tie more dear’? 


How oft with mem‘ry blending ofer, 
I've thought upon thy hapless fate ; 
Of dear enjoyments now no more, 
Of brief duration were their dates 


Bereft of a kind mother‘s care, 
Alas! my dearest girl thou art; 

And O may not unkind despair, 
O‘ercome thy sympathetic heart, 


Perhaps you've greater sorrows still, 
That oft will cause the pearly tear ; 

To start, unconscious of thy will, 
For those who once, you held most dear. 


Those friends who oft with friendship 
smile, 
Have met, and gave the kind embrace: 
But now thro‘ fortune‘s mazy wile, 
Contemptuous gaze on thy fair face. 


Fortune may smile and health may blesa, 
But ah ! Lew soon may sorrow ceme, 
And wrap us in such dire distress, 
As bends us almost to the tomb. 


‘Tis then, that proffered love‘s most tried, 
Death and misfortune dire proves dear. 
Yet still too oft a tear‘s ioqied, 
To drep from friends whe‘re insincere? 


Yes, I, can share of all your grief, 
And éan partake of ey‘ry sigh, 

That bursting oft, will give relief, 
And dry awhile the moisten‘d eye? 


Perhaps thy charms of life are o‘er, 
And fate has spread its sombre veil 


Yet still shall Hope with soothing now‘r; 


Suppress affliction‘s boist‘rous gale, 


In bland Religion, thou wilt find, 
A source for all thy earthly woes; 
And oh! may He who's ever kind, 
Bless yet thy days with sweet repose, 


May he, who writes upon this theme, 
E‘er prove to thee a heart that‘s true ; 

Nought shall impede the purling stream 
That gently flows with love for you. 


ROLLA 
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The New-Orleans muil of the 18th ultimo 
arrived here on the 6th inst. brought the very 
pleasing intelligence of the defeat of the ene- 
my in a most desperate attempt which he 








made to storm tlie works within about 4 miles 
of that city, on Sunday the &th of jan. Gen 
Jackson, in his official letter, (of which the 
following is an extract) says, 

“* Early on the morning of the 8th the ene- 
my, having been actively employed the two 
preceding days in making preparations for a 
storm, advanced in two strong colunns on 
my right and left. They were received, how- 
ever, with a firmness which, it seems, they 
little expected, and which defeated ail their 
hopes. My men, undisturbed by their ap- 
proach, which indeed they bad long anxious. 
Jy wished for, opened uporm them a fire so 
deliberate and certain, so rendered their scal- 
ing ladders and facines, as well as their more 
direct implements of warfare, perfectly use- 
less. For upwards of an hour it was continu. 
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ed with a briskness of which there have been 
but few instances perhaps, in any country. In 
justice to the enemy it must be said, they 
withstoed it as long as could have been ex- 
pected from the most determined bravery. At 
length, however, when all prospect of success 
became hopeless, they fled iu confusion from 
the field—leaving it covered with their dead 
and wounded. Their loss was immense. ! 
had at first computed it at 1500; but it is 
since asertained to have been much greater. 
Upon information, which is believed to be 
eorrect, Col. Haynes, the Inspector General, 
reports it to be in the total 2600. His report 
Iinclose you. My loss was considerable ; 
being only seven killed and six wounded, 

“ There is little donbt that the command- 


ing Gen Sir Edward Packingham was killed |! 


in the action of the 8th, and that majer gene. 
rals Kean and Gibbs were badly wounded ” 
The gen. observes, in his letter the day af. 
ter the battle, speaking of the enemy‘s defeat 
before the works, “‘ the entire destruction of 
the enemy’s army, was now inevitable, had it 
not been for an unfortunate occurrence which 
at this moment took place on the other side ef 
the river Simultaneously with his advance up- 
on my lines, he had thrown over in his boats 
a considerable force to the other side of the 
viver, These having landed, were hardy 
enough to advance against the works of Gen. 
Morgan ; and, what is strange and difficult to 
acceunt for, at the very moment when their 
entire discomfiture was looked for with a con- 
fidence approaching to certainty,the Kentncky 











reinfercements, in whom so much relianc« 
liad been placed, inglorionsly fled, drawing 
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after tuem, by their example, the remainder’ 
of the turces ; alid thus yielding to the chemy” 
that Most fortunaic position. The batteries 
which had rendered me, for many days, the 
Host Mporiant service, though bravely dee 
tended, were Of Course now abanduned: nog 
however until the guns had becn spiked. 

The uniortunate route had volatiy changed 
the aspect of afiuirs. Lhe enemy now occu. 
Pied a posiion from which they might ano 
Ls Withont nazard, abd by means of whic 
they Hugit have Leen ehebied ty delea', in @ 
Breal measure, the eficels vf cur siccess og 
this side tue river Nt became thevel re an 
object of the first consequence ww Gisivdge him 
as soon as possible ———For ibis object, ail the 
Meals in my powel, which } cour with ang 
Salely use, Were lmmMedialely pul mw prepara 
tion. Peilaps, however, it Was Owing some. 
Whatto anuticr Cause atl si Ccceded even 
beyond my expectations ——Li negotiating 
the terms of a t(. mporary suspension of hostule 
ies to enable the cnem) to bury hei dead 
and provide for thew wounded, I had require 
ed certain propositions to be acceded to asa 
basis; among Winch tis was one——that ab 
though hostilities shoud cease on this side 
the river unui 12 0 clock of this day, yet it 
was not to be understood that they should 
cease on the other side ; but that no reinforces 
ments should be seut across by either arm 
until the expiration of that day Hus excel- 
lency Maj. Gen. Lambert begged ume te 
consider 01 thuse propositions until 10 o'clock 
of to-day, and in the mean time fe-crossed his 
troops. Ineed not teil you with how much 
eagerness | immediately regained possession 
of the position he had thus hastily quitted.” 
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MARRIED. , 
Mr. Eldad Holmes, to Mrs. Catherine Rows 
landson, 
By the rev. Mr. Bowen, Mr. Charles Butler, 
to Miss Louisa Antoinette Delany. v9 
On the 18th Oct. at Lexington, (Ky.’ the 
rev. Mr.John M‘Parland,to Miss Ann M Corde 
By the rev. G. Seixas, Mr. Svulomon Seix#® 
to Miss Hetty Gomez, eldest daughter of Mr 
tsanc Gomez, junr all of this city. 


DIED. | 

Mr. Joseph Mills, printer, aged 32 years. 

Mrs. Agnes Todd, aged 63 years. 

At Treuton, gen. Jonathan Rhea, in the 
57th year of his age. He served with zeal an 
fidelity during the whoie revolutionary wat in 
the Jersey line of the continental oxi fi a 
died greatly regretted by all who knew him. 


The city inspector reports the death of 
persons, of whom 10 were men, 18 women, 
boys, and 11 girls, during the week ending o® 


Saturday last. 
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Is published every Saturday, at two dolla 
per annum, or fifty-two numbers, by JAME 
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